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Ike and Democratic Leaders 


Team Up to Smother Tax Cut 





WASHINGTON, (PAI)—Propects for positive action against the economic recession are growing darker than 

a long Arctic night. Both the Eisenhower Administration and the Democratic leadership’in the Congress have 

reached agreement against any broad cut in taxes, currently being urged by many liberal and conservative 
urchasing 


economists as well as organized labor, to boost p 
power. 

Principals in the agreement are President Eisenhower, 
Secretary of the Treasury Robert Anderson, Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon Johnson and House Majority Leader Sam 
Rayburn—all Texans. 

At his press conference, the President was asked how he 
could get such agreement. He replied: “I was born in the state 
of both of these gentlemen, and I was born in the district 
that one of them represents.” 

Under questioning about the recession at his. press con- 
ference, Eisenhower said that we are “weathering” the reces- 
sion well and he thought “it has largely spent its force.” Then, 
he added: “I pray so.” 

The bipartisan decision against tax reduction, a program 
strongly endorsed by the AFL-CIO as a priority weapon to 
stem the recession, came amid indications that the economy 
would continue at a seriously slackened pace for the rest 
of 1958. 

Alfred Hayes, president of the New York Federal Reserve 
Board, told a meeting of the New Jersey Bankers Association 
in Atlantic City that the “immediate dangers of recession” 
still outweigh’the “immediate dangers of inflation.” 

President Eisenhower recently told the American Manage- 
ment Association that the real enemy is a possible future 
inflation. 

And indications that the recession has still not run its 
course came from Labor Sec, James P. Mitchell, who told a 
congressional committee that the total of unemployed might 
top 6 million in June, or a 20 percent increase over the cur- 
rent 5.2 million figure. 

Mitchell explained that young people just out of sthool 
will hit the job market qnd the effect on unemployment will 
be “dramatically evident.” 

The Labor Dept.’s latest report on net spendable earn- 
ings of factory workers—for April—showed that buying power 





Big Cities Suffer Job Losses 


WASHINGTON.—Three of the nation’s largest cities— 
New York, Chicage and Cleveland—have been designated 
jas areas with 6 to 9 percent of their work forces unem- 
ployed. 

The Labor Dept.’s bimonthly report on unemployment 
in industrial areas showed 86 of 149 with substantial un- 
employment compared toe 70 such areas in March and 21 
@ year ago. | 

The report said also that a check of employers showed 
plant shutdowns for “vacations” would be more widespread 
and last longer this summer than last year. 











was down 65 cents a week from April 1957 and about 50 cents 
lower than in March. 

The drop was charged to a shorter work week and higher 
prices. 

The Labor Department said that more than half of the 

nation’s 149 leading job centers now suffer “substantial” un- 
employment, Since March an additional 16 areas have been 
placed on the list, bringing the total areas with a 6 percent or 
more out of work to 86. 
. On this point, labor writer John Herling asked Fisen- 
hower, at his conference, whether he would support a “real 
program for depressed areas.” The President replied that he 
is pushing a lot of other legislation but “I will ask my people 
to see whether they want to analyze it or they will analyze it 
to see whether there is anything in it that would prevent me 
from doing so.” 

On the same day of the Presidential news conference, the 
Office of Business Economics of the Department of Com- 
merce reported that “the value of new orders received by man- 
ufacturers was off more than usual for April and wag less 
than the value of deliveries during the month.” 





Only 3 States—New York, Illinois, Montana—Can Use It Now 





Weak Jobless Aid Bill Passed 


WASHINGTON.—Labor’s drive for effective federal] aid to unemployed workers was scuttled in the Senate 
as a Republican-Southern Democrat coalition rammed through an almost meaningless “states’ rights” measure, 
The bill went to the White House, where Pres. Eisenhower was expected to sign it. 


A bipartisan liberal bloc, in two days of heated floor de- 
bate, tried unsuccessfully to improve and liberalize the water- 
ed-giown, House-passe@ Administration bill. They condemned 
it as negating the objective of emergency jobless aid by giv- 
ing states the option of accepting or rejecting federal funds 
to extend the period for unemployment compensation benefits, 

Only three states—New York, Illinois and Montana—in- 
dicated they could immediately accept federal advances to 
finance a 50 percent extension of the benefit period. Most of 
the other states need either constitutional reforms or special 
legislative action before\the provisions of the bill could be- 
come effective. Connecticut hag passed its own law extending 
unemployment insurance, without relying on Federal as- 
sistance. ; 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany publicly characterized 


Kennedy (D-Mass.), Paul Douglas (D-Ill.), Jacob K. 
(R-N. Y.) and others. They were unable to crack the GOP 
Harry 8. Byrd (D-Va.). ° 

The liberals made‘three moves. The first, downed by @ 
vote of 63 to 21, would have substituted the Kennedy-Mc- 








Carthy bill, supported by the AFL-CIO, which provided for 
federal standards to raise benefit levels, extend the compensa- 
tion period to a uniform 39 weeks, and include 1.8 million 
workers not covered by state laws. 


The second amendment would have extended benefits for 
a flat 16 weeks and waived state repayment of federa] ad- 
vances to finance the program—provided the states broadened 
their own programs. This amendment failed by a 57-to-27 
margin, after Byrd, chairman of the powerful Senate Finance 
‘Committee, characterized it as imposing “federal control” on 
state compensation programs. 

In the third attempt, Kennedy sought to reintroduce the 
mandatory provision for state participation which the White 
House had allowed to be strickén from its own measure. This 
bill, which called for a 16-week extension without complicat- 
ing factors, saw the liberals reach the peak of their strength 
in the debate, but they lost by a 47-to-36 vote. 


‘Poor’ Year for Business Execs 
NEW YORK, (PAI)—Pity the poor American busi- 
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June 8, 1958 


700 DELEGATES ARRIVING IN CHICAGO — 
FOR MOMENTOUS RWDSU CONVENTION 





CHICAGO—Excitement filled the huge Morrison Hotel here this week as delegates from all over the United States and 
Canada began arriving for what promised to be the most significant convention ever held by the Retail, Wholesale & Depart- 
ment Store Union. Seven hundred delegates representing some 300 local unions were registering for the four-day conventi 





Chicago Offers 
Welcome Mat 
To Delegates 


CHICAGO.—This Windy City on 
the shores of Lake Michigan plays 
host to some 700 delegates of the 
Retail, Wholesale and Dept. Store 
Union when they meet in conven- 
tion June 9-12. Indications are that 
the city is taking seriously its re- 
sponsibilities as host, and the wel- 
come mat is definitely out for the 
RWDsSvers. 


Leading the parade of welcomers will 
be Chicago’s Mayor Richard J. Daley, 
who will address the cogvention on open- 
ing day and figuratively present the keys 
to the city to the delegates. Flanking him 
during these welcoming ceremonies will 
be the RWDSU’s two Chicago vice-pres- 
idents: Henry B. Anderson, president of 
the Chicago Joint Board, and John Gal- 
lacher, president of Loca] 194. Together 
they represent more than 8,000 Chicago 
members of the RWDSU. 


Invocations will be delivered at the 
opening of each day’s session by out- 
standing clergymen of the Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish faiths from the 
Chicago area, Prominent labor leaders 
who will welcome the delegates include 
Daniel J. Healy, AFL-CIO regional dir- 
ector for TIllionis and Iowa; Joseph Ger- 
mano, president of the Illinois State In- 
dustrial Union Council; and Paul A. Iac- 
cino, secretary-treasurer of the Cook 
Ccunty Industrial Union Council. 


The two Chicago RWDSU affiliates are 
jointly sponsoring a dance to be held 
Tuesday evening, June 10, at which dele- 
gates will have an opportunity to s0- 
Cialize with local members of the union. 








NOTABLES TO ADDRESS CONVENTION 


i 
THURGOOD MARSHALL 








WALTER REUTHER 





Historic 54 Merger Convention Recalled 


CHICAGO—Delegates to the 8th Convention of the 
RWDSU found the occasion an appropirate time to 
think back over the four eventful years that have 
passed with incredible swiftness since the convention 
of May, 1954 in Atlantic City, N.J., which combined the 
strengths of the three unions which make up today’s 
powerful, united Retail, Wholesale and Dept. Store 
Union. 

Preceded by exhaustive preliminary discussions, the pro- 
ceedings atthe ’54 convention which established the merger 
were completed in a two-day period. Special conventions of 
each of the two affiliating unions—Distributive, Processing and 
Office Workers, and Playthings, Jewelry and Novelty Workers 
—on May 23 took formal action to merge with the RWDSU, 
and the next day, at the first session of the RWDSU’s 7th con- 
vention, the delegates from all three unions were officially 
seated. 

Thereafter, the wheels of the new RWDSU started to roll 
together in the direction of an even bigger and more effective 
union. In the words of Pres. Max Greenberg’s keynote address 
to the merger convention in 1954: 

“We have come together from different backgrounds, 
with different ideas, but with a common determination 
to build a great union, to make a reality of the glorious 
Promise that is inherent in our organization.” 


Clasped Hands Symbol of Unity 

The symbol of unity four years ago—the clasped hands of 
Pres. Greenberg, Arthur Osman and Alex Bail—has stood up 
throughout these four years. Both Osman and Bail, presidents 
Tespectively of the DPO and PJN, have continued to serve in 
leadership of the International, and, as part of the team head- 
ed by Pres. Greenberg and including Sec.-Treas. Al Heaps and 
‘Exec. Sec. Jack Paley, have contributed strongly to the progress 
of the union to its present healthy state. 
: Three other leaders who had much to do with the success 
“Of the merger in 1954 have passed away in the intervening 


: . One, Milton Weisberg, was one Of the founders and a 


Jong-time leader of the RWDSU. Another was John Riffe, then 


a 


executive vice-president of the CIO, who brought the strength 
and prestige of his high office to bear in helping to bring the 
three unions together. The third was Thomas MacLachlan, 
Canadian director of the RWDSU. 

One of the most important actions taken at the 1954 
convention in giving birth to the new RWDSU was the adop- 
tion of a new constitution. The document set forth the rights 
and obligations of the members and provided the machinery 
for running a truly democratic trade union, whose sole pur- 
pose is to advance the interests of the members. Independent 
observers as well as the delegates, hailed the new constitution 
as a model of democratic procedure. 


Broad Leadership Bodies 

Also set forth in the constitution adopted in 1954 were 

the broad leadership bodies which have guided the union’s 
policies over the past four years. These include the Executive 
Board, composed of the vice-presidents, and the Genera] Coun- 
cil, whose members represent every area with at least 300 
members. The Executive Board meets at least three times 
a year, while the Genera] Council convenes at least once a 
year. 
: Four years ago, long before Americans ever heard of a 
McClellan Committee, the RWDSU declared its active opposi- 
tion to improper practices within and without the trade union 
movement, and emphasized the democratic rights of individual 
trade union members. 

Declarations were also made in 1954 in Atlantic City— 
and followed through with concrete action in later years—on 
such issues as political action, labor unity, civil rights and 
civil liberties as well ag foreign policy. 

Just 18 months after the RWDSU merger convention 
came the historic move in December, 1955,,which united AFL 
and CIO into one powerful organization of all American labor. 
RWDSU was in the forefront of CIO unions participating in 
the unity convention of AFL and CIO. And today, on the 
occasion of its first convention since the merger in 1954, the 
RWDSU remains in the forefront of America’s’ great united 
labor movenient. 


scheduled to open Monday, June 
and conclude on Thursday, June 12, 


A two-day meeting of the General 
Executive Board preceded the con- 
vention sessions on Friday and Sat- 
urday, June 7 and 8. President Max 
Greenberg was to chair both the 
Executive Board meeting and the 
convention itself. 


The convention sessions begin in the 
midst of a deep recession engulfing the 
nation, and substantial time was to be 


allotted at the sessions to discussion of 
the path the Eisenhower Administration 
and Congress were taking in face of the 
business decline and widespread unem- 
ployment, and to advancement of labor’s 
proposals for righting the economy. 


Court Ruling to Be Discussed 


Also expected to occupy the delegates’ 
attention is last week’s decision of the 
Supreme Court, holding unions liable to 
damage suits in state courts brought by 
individuals in j 
strike situa- , 
tions. The 
convention is 
expected to 
act on these 
critical mat- 
ters, as well 
as such ques- 
tions as moves 
toward state 
and national 
“right = to - 
work” laws, 
coverage of 
retail and oth- 
er groups of 
workers under 
the federal 
minimum 
wage law, improvements in social secure 
ity, civil rights and other important pol- 
Icy questions. 


The keynote will be sounded by Presi- 
dent Greenberg in his President’s Report 
which will lead off the convention ses- 
sions on Monday morning. 


A group of distinguished guest speak- 
ers, headed by U. 8S. Senator Wayne 
Morse, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William 
Schnitzler, United Auto Workers Pres, 
Walter P. Reuther, Thurgood Marshall, 
counsel of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, and 
Arthur Goldberg, special counsel of the 
AFL-CIO, will address the delegates. 


Other notables from government and 
the labor movement were also slated to 
appear at the sessions. On hand to greet 
the delegates will be Mayor Richard 
Daley of Chicago, and leaders of Iillinois 
and Chicago labor bodies. Prom AFL- 
CIO headquarters in Washington will 
come such leaders as John Livingston, 
AFL-CIO director of organization; Al 
Whitehouse, director of the AFL-CIO 
Industrial Union Department; R. J. 
Thomas, assistant to Pres, George Meany} 
Richard Leonard, assistant to IUD Pres. 
Reuther; Oscar Jager, IUD public rela- 
tions director; and others. 


Canadian Leaders Present 


International ties of the RWDSU will 
be demonstrated by the presence at the 
RWDSU convention of such leaders as 
Pres. Claude Jodoin and Sec.-Treas. Don- 
ald MacDonald of the Canadian Labor 
Congress; Bill Kemsley, North American 
representative of the Int’l Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions; and Gregory 
Bardacke, American representative of 
Histadrut, the Israel labor federation. 


A major constitutional proposal com- 
ing before the convention is a recom- 
mendation, passed by the Executive 
Board at its meeting in March, that per 
capita tax be raised by 10c per member 
per month—from the present 75c to 85c. 


A convention banquet is scheduled for 
Wednesday, June 11, the last .evening 
before the convention adjourns. 





Pres. Max Greenberg 
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L.A. Labor May Buy 
Hospitals to Meet Costs 


LOS ANGELES (PAI)—The AFL Central 
Labor Council here is giving serious study to 
proposals for building or buying eight to ten 
hospitals in this area because of soaring 
medical costs. 

Council Secretary W. J. Bassett said response from 
affiliated locals has been excellent, noting that 
hospitals, especially private owned, profit-making 
ones, have increased rates so rapidly that benefits 
from health and welfare programs are being jeop- 
ardized. 

The continuous rise of medica] care costs here 
and throughout the nation has already resulted in 
some union-owned hospitals, such as those of the 
United Mine Workers. 

While the AFL-CIO policy backs a national health 
insurance program to provide greater coverage for 
all Americans, health and welfare plans have been 
negotiated mto thousands of union contracts in lieu 
of the national program, 

But the doctors’ fees, the practices of charging 
a worker more when he or she is covered by a health 
insurance program, and the skyrocketing hospital 
costs are all threatening to curtail the already 
limited benefits from present health and welfare 
plans, 

As a partial answer to the problem, the Central 
Labor Council here is considering building a pilot 
hospital to cost approximately $1,000,000. A com- 
paratively small hospital, it would be used to study 
the advisability of a greatly expanded program 
which, if approved, would mean the construction 
of up to 10 hospitals throughout this area to service 
union members. 

The pilot hospital could be completed and ready 
for operation in six months, it is estimated. 


Hails Postal Wage Hike 


WASHINGTON, (PAI)—The 10 percent pay in- 
crease for 530,000 postal workers became Official as 
President Eisenhower signed the measure which was 
passed unanimously by both houses of Congress, 

Tied to the pay increase was an increase in postal 
rates. First class mail goes from three cents to four, 
and airmail rises from six to seven cents. Both of 
these increases go into effect August 1. Increases for 
most other classifications start January 1, 1959, 

Commenting on the long fight of postal workers 
for the increase, President William C. Doherty of 
the Letter Carriers declared that unions “carried 
the brunt of this arduous campaign for economic 
justice, but the victory belongs to the workers them- 
selves whose alert and active cooperation made it 
possible.” 


Fired Workers Win $115,000 


GARDNER, Mass.—A lump-sum back-pay set- 
tlement of $115,000 has been obtained for 82 em- 
ployes of the H. N. Thaye Co. in this city, thus 
ending NLRB proceedings and lifigation extending 
over nine years, and finally reaching the Supreme 
Court where the union position was upheld. 

Individual checks ranged from $40 to $4,000, de- 
pending upon the amount of time lost because of 
unwarranted discharge, 











UNION PROTECTS BEAUTY: When Joan Mar- 
chesani went to work as Pan American sales 
agent in New York, she joined the Air Trans- 
port Division of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. Her employers decided she was too 
strikingly pretty and fired her because she 
wouldn't change her hair from platinum to 
strawberry blonde, she took her grievance to 
the union. General Chairman Walter T. Cole- 
man, r. took matter up with Pan American and 
Joan is now back at work with pay for two days 
lost while grievance was processed. 


AFL-CIO Backs Victims 
Of ‘Apartheid With $1,000 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The AFL-CIO Executive 
Council last week backed up its statement denounc- 
ing “apartheid” in South Africa with a $1,000 check 
to the American Committee on Africa. 

The committee has been accumulating a South 
Africa Defense Fund to aid the families of 91 per- 
sons arrested for opposing laws designed to extend 
and strengthen the Nationalist Party’s policy of 
three-way segregation among Africans, Indians, and 
Coloreds (people of mixed blood). The 91 defendants 
are scheduled to go on trial this summer, and if 
convicted the maximum penalty under South African 
law is death. The fund will help to secure legal] aid. 

All African labor unions in South Africa have by 
law been denied recognition by white employers. The 
unions and their members are compelled to accept 
wages and working conditions set by management, 
White unions cannot have among their me=. ership 
Africans, Indians, or Colored. 

Michael Ross, AFL-CIO Director of International 
Affairs, said, “We were particularly concerned with 
the effect on South African workers of this policy.” 

The Executive Council statement said in its con- 
clusion: “On behalf of organized labor in the United 
States, the AFL-CIO Council pledges its support to 
the democratic forces in South Africa—to those 
organizations working for the creation of a’ country 
which will not be divided by racial differences and 
which will not be victimized by economic ex- 
ploitation.” 
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Holid a Rising 
In Pacts, Study Shows 


WASHINGTON, (PAI) “Unmistakable 
evidence of steady and substantial improve- 
ment in holiday pay clauses in union ‘agree- 
ments” has been revealed in a study by the 
AFL-CIO’s Industrial Union Department. 

The analysts includes 137 contracts covering 2.7 
million employees and deals with the number of 
holidays provided under collective bargaining agree- 
ments in manufacturing industries on file with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Indicating a definite trend in holiday improve- 
ments are the following statistics revealed in the 
IUD study: 

A 1950 BLS report showed 77 percent of the con- 
tracts studied had paid holiday provisions; the 
1952-53 report showed 93 percent of the agreements 
had such provisions; while all of the contracts anal- 
yzed by the IUD included paid holiday clauses. 

The 1950 study showed that only six percent of 
those contracts recognizing holidays provided seven 
or more such days; the 1952-’53 analysis indicated 
31 percent of the contracts provided seven or more 
holidays; and the IUD statistics show that 75 per- 
cent of the contracts—covering 85 percent of the 
workers—stipulate seven or more holidays. 

The IUD report found that some 57 percent of 
the agreements studied proyjded either one and 
one-half or double time pay for hours actually work- 
ed on a holiday, in addition to full straight time 
pay for the holiday as such, Such provisions cover- 
ed 63 percent of the workers in the sample used by 
the Department. 

According to the study, prior to World War II 
few union agreements contained clauses providing 
for paid holidays to production workers. During the 
war, unions bargained for these provisions to offset 
in part the wage controls imposed by the War Labor 
Board. 

“Today,” the IUD report states, “unions continue 
to bargain for increasing the number of paid un- 
worked holidays, higher rates of pay for work per- 
formed on holidays, and the liberalization of eligi- 
bility requirements as well as waivers of these eligi- 
bility requirements.” 
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Free Riders to Pay Fares 


CROWN POINT, Ind. (PAI)—Employees may be 
compelled by contract, even in this so-called “right- 
to-work” state, to pay the equivalent of union dues 
even though they cannot be required to join a un- 
ion, a superior court judge has ruled. 

Judge Joseph V, Stodola denied a petition by the 
Meade Electric Co. of Hammond, Ind., for an in- 
junction against the Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. The company sought to prevent the IBEW from 
including in a proposed contract a clause requiring 
non-members to “pay the union an amount of money 
equal to that paid by other employees in the bargain- 
ing unit who are members of the union.” 

Judge Stodola ruled the proposed clause does not 
violate the 1957 Indiana “right-to-work” law, which 
prohibits clauses making union membership a con- 
dition of employment. 

“This payment of the fair share of representation 
is completely distinct and substantially different 
from compulsory membership in a union,” he said. 





‘Organize . . . Activate . . . Communicate’ 





Pacts Cancelled, Emergency System Guides Auto Worker Locals 
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DETROIT (PAI)—How does a big 
union operate without a contract? 

The United Automobile Workers 
have drawn up a unique blueprint 
to guide their members in the day- 
to-day operation without agreement 
with the Big Three automobile man- 
ufacturers. 

Under normal conditions, the union 
would follow a “no contract, no work” 
policy. However, with some 800,000 un- 
sold automobiles around the nation, 
UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther announc- 
ed that it would be “foolish” to strike. 

The big automobile firms cancelled the 
UAW contracts. For General Motors, the 
contract ended at midnight May 30. Un- 
ion agreements covering Ford and Chrys- 
es employees expired at midnight June 

At the time of the expirations all UAW 
local union officers, executive boards, 


@4 





bargaining committees and committee- 
men had in hand a guide entitled, “How 
to Operate a Local Union Without a Con- 
tract.” These were prepared by the UAW 
education department. 

The guide is headed “ORGANIZE— 
ACTIVATE — COMMUNICATE,” and 
carries the following preface: 

“The auto companies are making a 
new attempt to destroy our Union. This 
makes it imperative for our Union to 
use all means at our command to build 
an even stronger, better informed, and 
more aggressive membership, dedicated 
to the preservation of the UAW and its 
principles.” 

The key to operating without a union 
contract is effective plant organization, 
the guide points out. Heavy stress is 
Placed upon an effective steward sys- 
tem. The stewards are charged with five 
main responsibilities: 


1.To bargain with the foreman; 

2.To assist in dues collection; 

3.To maintain a 100 percent union 

shop; 

4.To keep the members informed on 

union problems, policies and pro- 
grams, and 

5. To see that regular department meet- 

ings are held. 

To coordinate all these activities the 
UAW has asked that all locals establish 
Stewards’ Councils. The councils are ask- 
ed to prepare a select list of union mem- 
bers who will serve as a communication 
system to enable information to be ra- 
pidly passed around the plant and to 
combat anti-union rumors. 

In addition, active standing commit- 
tees are needed to tie in the work of the 
particular committee with the overall 
activities of the local. Also considered 
essential is a Dues Patrol “to make cer- 


tain every member is afforded an oppor- 
tunity to join or to maintain member- 
ship in the union.” 

To help maintain effective union op- 
eration it is urged that all phases of 
union activity be intensified. It was rec- 
ommended, for example, that members 
organize the unemployed, work with the 
community agencies on their behalf, 
sponsor union social events and make 
greater use of the knowledge and experi- 
ence of retired members. Of retired mem- 
bers the blue print observed: “They re- 
ra ona the days before a union con-~ 
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Great stress is placed on effective com-. 
munications. Recommended are a leaflet; 
@ week, a plant newspaper, mailing te 
community leaders, tie-in with UAW ra-_ 
dio program Eye Opener, and the organ, 
ization of a local union speakers’ .bu- 
reau. 3 
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Congressman Aime J. Forand, a recipient of ‘65’ Senior C.2izens Award, is she 
speaking at union’s annual event May 28. Seated, Ll. to r., at dais are Jean Wallace 





Carey, ‘65’ Pres. David Livingston, Felix Solomons and State Sen. Thomas C. Desmond. 


‘oD’ Honors 4 Notables 
For Aid to the Retired 


NEW YORK CITY—Awards in recognition of their accomplishments 
for the benefit of senior citizens were presented May 28 to four of the na- 
tion’s leaders in that field by the 600 retired members of District 65. 


The second annual presentation, chair- 
ed by ‘65’ Pres.’ David Livingston, took 
place in festive. ceremonies in the Pent- 
house Ballroom of the ‘65’ Center before 
an audience of 500, most of them union 
retirees. Recipients were Dr. Howard A. 
Rusk, director of the world famous NYU- 
Bellevue Dept. of Physical Medicine & 
Rehabilitation; State Senator Thomas C. 
Desmond, veteran chairman of the N.Y. 
State Joint Legislative Committee on 
Problems of the Aging; 
Aime J. Forand, author of legislation en- 
dorsed by the AFL-CIO to increase So- 
cial Security benefits and to expand pro- 
visions for medical care; and Jean Wal- 
lace Carey, Director of the Division on 
Care of the Aged, Federation of Prote- 
stant Welfare Agencies. 


Dr. Rusk, also a noted writer on medi- 
cine for the “New York Times,” received 
the award from Organization Dir. Wil- 
liam Michelson.In his acceptance address 
Dr. Rusk had strong praise for District 
65 and its program for retired members, 
declaring that they.had found “the price- 
less ingredient” of advanced age. 


“That,” he explained, “is the secret of 
keeping young and active by using ac- 
tivity and stress as a therapeutic friend. 

Describing a trip he had taken abroad 
recently, Dr. Rusk concluded: 


“I wish tens of thousands behind 
the iron and bambeo curtains could 
see what workers in the United States 
like yourselves have when they re- 
tire, the respect and dignity they en- 
joy. That would be a stronger anti- 
communist weapon than missiles.” 
Senator Desmond was cited by Sec.- 


ee 


Congressman ~ 





Treas. Cleveland Robinson as “a legis- 
lator ahead of his time on social think- 
ing.” Senator Desmond said amend- 
ments would appear on the ballot in N.Y. 
State next November authorizing con- 
struction of special housing for the aged. 
Pres. Livingston pledged support of the 
union for that measure. 

Congressman Forand, cited as a 
“champion of social security” by Vice- 
Pres. Frank Brown, said that his aim 
is to eliminate from the present social 
security law the work clause which now 
restricts a beneficiary to a maximum 
of $100 a month earnings while receiving 
social security payments. 

‘Splendid Example’ 

Described by Vice-Pres. Al Bernknopf 
as the “ideal social worker,” Mrs, Carey 
told the senior 65ers they are “a splen- 
did example to other groups of older 
people. Such a program as yours with 
the great variety of activities it offers, 
gives real meaning and~a sense of hap- 
piness to people ‘in retirement.” 

Messages of congratulations were re- 
ceived from Governor Averell Harriman 
and Mayor Robert F. Wegner. The gov- 
ernor praised District 65 for establishing 
the awards which he called “an encour- 
agement to progress in the field of pro- 
viding a fuller life for senior citizens.” 
Mayor Wagner’s telegram lauded ‘65’ for 
“outstanding pioneer programs that you 
have developed for” your retired mem- 
bers.” 

Director of the ‘65’ Pension Plan is Jack 
Ossofsky, who works under the supervi- 
sion of Security Plan Administrator Irv- 
ing Baldinger. 


| Half-Million Dollars Paid 
- By 338 Health Plan in Year; 


New York 


Free Eyeglasses New Benefit: 


NEW YORK CITY.—The Local 338 Health and Welfare Plan paid bene- 
fits of more than half a million dollars to members of the union and their 
families during 1957, Pres. Julius Sum reported to the local’s annual] city- 
wide membership meeting at Manhattan Center May 14. 

The Health and Welfare Plan was a central point of the officers’ report 


to the meeting, A highlight of the report 
was the announcement that the Plan 
would be further expanded to provide 
free eyegiasses to members. 

The new benefit was made possible by 
the healthy financial standing of the 
Plan, which showed a substantial surplus 
in spite of the record benefit expenditure 
last year, Pres. Sum said. 

As of July 1 members in the union 
@ year or more will be able to get eye- 
glasses every two years from any of 
a@ group of optometrists to be named 
by the union, at no charge to the mem- 
ber. Those who use optometrists other 
than those named by the union will 
be reimbursed up to $7 for the cost. 

Estimates are that the new benefit will 
require an expenditure of about $10,000 
@ year, and that savings to members will 
be approximately the same, 


Retirement Plan Healthy 

Reporting on the Retirement Plan, 
Pres. Sum said its finances were in a 
healthy state, with benefits and other 
costs being almost entirely borne by in- 
terest from the Retirement Fund invest- 
ments. 

“In time,” said Pres. Sum, “we hope 
to be able to liberalize the retirement 
program.” Presently, the Plan provides 
a pension as well as the opportunity to 
continue coverage for health and wel- 
fare benefits. Retired members are en- 
couraged to maintain their standing in 
the Welfare Plan by paying weekly pre- 
miums of $2. This is equal to the em- 
ployer payment made on behalf of em- 
ployed members. 


Wage Gains Scored at 
Clark Dairy in New Haven 


NEW HAVEN, Conn.—General increas- 
es and individual adjustments in wage 
rates bring gains of 15 to 221, cents an 
hour. to production employees of Clark 
Dairy over the next two years as the re- 
sult of a wage reopening settlement, ne- 
gotiated by Local 282, Int’l Rep. John V. 
Cooney reported. 

Negotiations were led by Steward Mit- 
chell Powell, Cooney and Int'l Rep. Char- 
les Greenberg. 








sow elected officers and stewards of Local 262 were installed by RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg, center, at ceremonies 
held May 24, marking local’s 19th anniversary, 


1,500 at Local 262 Installation Meeting 


ET. N. J—Well over 1,500 mem- 

bers of Local 262 were on hand to cele- 
te the union’s 19th anniversary on 
May 24 and to witness the installation of 
tewly-elected officers and stewards: by 

‘ Pres. Max Greenberg. 

A unique tribute to the women officers 
Waa the presentation of flower baskets 
from their co-workers. 

Heading the body of 120 officers, board 
and stewards installed were 
‘Pres: Anthony Auriema, General 
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Org. George Braverman, Ist Vice-Pres. 
Theodore DeNorscio, 2nd. Vice-Pres. 
Frank McGovern, Financial Sec. John 
Giaimis, Treas. Fred Henninger, Record- 
ing Sec. Emma Natalizio, Trustees An- 
drew Rendina and Angelina Ruccio, and 
Sgts.-at-Arms Alfred Parzanese and Jo- 
seph Opalak. 

Among the featured speakers were 
RWDSU Sec.-Treas. Al Heaps and Exec, 
Vice-Pres. Alex Bail. Other guest speak- 


Dir. Arthur Chapin, Essex-West Hudson 
CIO Exec. Sec. Joseph Minnish, Council- 
man Raymong V. Santora and Samuel 
Rothbard, attorney. 


The meeting also held rites in honor . 


of deceased members of Local 262, con- 
ducted by Father Garner of the Blessed 
Sacrament Church in this city. ‘ 

Twenty-eight newly elected board 
members were installed at the meeting. 
Also elected and installed were 69 


ers included State CIO Human Relations stewards, 








Raise, Health Plan 
At Celluplastics 


PITCHBURG, Mass.—Wage increases 
and comprehensive hospital and doctor 
care topped gains in a contract renewal 
covering more than 100 employees at the 
Celluplastic Corp., Regional Dir. Thomas 
J. Leone reported, 

Effective May 15, general wage beosts 
of & cents an hour and additional ad- 
justments for two job categories were 
secured, As of that date too, employer 
payment began for hospitalization and 
medical care in home, doctor’s office and 
hospital. The coverage is entirely em- 
ployer paid. 

The members of Local 875 unanimously 
approved the settlement terms at a meet- 
ing May 23. 


Arbiter to Rule on 
780" Health Plan 


NEW YORE CITY—Discussions be- 
tween the union and employers aimed at 
setting up a health and life insurance 
program for the members of Phone An- 
swering Service Local 780 have bogged 
down, and the dispute has gone to an 
arbitrator, ‘780’ Pres. Jerry Fischer re- 
ported. 

An impasse developed over the plan’s 
cost and the choice of insurance carrier. 
On cost, the employers insist that a 
study they made of the average age of 
the membership shows that the plan will 
cost less than the union seeks. The un- 
ion’s survey of the membership shows 
that a higher employer payment is re- 
quired to finance the plan. 

It has been agreed that the plan, to 
be completely employer paid, will provide 
hospital and surgical cash benefits, as 
well as life insurance. 

Talks on the plan started immediately 
after the recent completion of tae un- 
ion’s contract reopening with the em- 
ployer’s association, which represents 50 
firms employing some 1,400 members of 
Local 780. The amended contract, which 
is the result of an arbitrator’s award, 
provides, besides the welfare plan, wage 
increases of 5 cents an hour and many 
other gains. 


‘Eanat Resnavatt 
To Dedicate 
1199’s FDR Room 


NEW YORK CITY—Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt will formally dedicate the 
Local 1199 meeting and social hall as 
the FDR auditorium, on June 18. 

The decision of the union to honor 
the memory of President Roosevelt fol- 
lowed a proposal by ‘1199’ Pres. Leon 
J. Davis, who cited the former Chief 
Executive’s “distinguished record as a 
leader in the fight for secia] justice for 
all American regardless of race, creed 
er color, and his elese asseciation with 
the growth of the American trade un- 








_ fon movement.” 


The dedication ceremonies will be 
held during a meeting of the local’s 
General Council June 18, Preparations 
are under way to place a permanent 
display honoring Roosevelt cutsidé the 
auditorium. 













The Midwest 





Grand Rapids Dairymen Win $25,000 Severance Pay Award 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—A complete vic- 
tory for the union was scored with an award 
of severance pay totaling more than $25,000 for 
@ group of salesmen who lost their jobs when 
the Sealtest Milk Co, closed its plant here last 
February. The men are members of Local 386. 


The company refused to make severance payments 
to the salesmen, although the contract called for such 
pay for all employees in case production was abolish- 
ed at the plant. Production workers did receive sever- 
ance pay. The company claimed the contract ex- 
cluded salesmen from being affected by abolition of 
production. 


as well as the production employees, were regular em- 
ployees within the meaning of the contract, and that 
they were laid off because the plant closed down. They 
were thus entitled to the same severance Pay as the 
productiom employees under the contract. This pro- 
vided $100 for each year of service, The contract 
covered 30 plant employees and 20 salesmen. 


Formed Union Cooperative 


Sixteen of the salesmen, with the help of the un- 
ion, formed their own cooperative distribution com- 
pany soon after the plant closed. They took this ac- 
tion as an alternative to a company offer to sell its 
routes to them, making each an independent dis- 
tributor of Sealtest Milk, Such a set-up would have 


deprived the men of their union membership and 
hard-won benefits such as health and welfare cover- 
age, pensions in which all had in important stake, 
and many other benefits. 


The union pointed out that the deal offered by 
the company was a bad one because the price at 
which the company would sell the milk to the men 
would have prohibited a fair profit, The men, there- 
fore banded together, canvassed other milk processors, 
and found one who would sell at a fair price. 


The co-op began operating March 3, under the 
name of Wonderland Milk Co, The men continue 
their membership in Local 386, and as such retain the 
full support of other unionists in the area and are 
maintaining their livelihood. 





Arbitrator David A. Wolff ruled that the salesmen, 





Good Progress’ Reported 
In West Virginia Campaign 
At Bradshaw-Diehl Store 


HUNTINGTON, W.Va.—Good progress is being made at the Bradshaw- 
Diehl department store in building the union’s strength and correcting 
long-standing grievances of the employees; Int’l Rep. Edgar L. Johnson 


reported. The 100 employees are continu- 
ing the campaign to organize themselves 
as they await an election date to be set by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 


The union’s appearance on the scene 
has. already resulted in wage increases, 
which the organizing committee has 
pointed out to their co-workers are just 
a “down-payment” of what is really 
needed and will be accomplished in nego- 
tiations for an RWDSU contract after 
the NLRB election, 


The wage increases and certain other 
gmall steps have been taken by manage- 
ment in an effort to convince the work- 
ers they don’t need a union. But Johnson 
gaid the union is calling for some really 
meaningful measures to meet serious 
complaints of the employees. Among 
these are the heavy workloads imposed 
on salesladies in many departments 


One-Vote Margin 
For RWDSU Scored 
At lowa Store 


WATERLOO, Ia.—Employees of David- 
eon’s Furniture store here voted for 
RWDSU Local 860 in a National Labor 
Relations Board election May 27 by a 
margin of one vote, Regional Dir. Al 
Evanoff reported. The election result was 
indecisive, however, because of five chal- 
lenged ballots. The validity of these 
challenges, now being decided by the la- 
bor board, will determine the election 
outcome. 


All of the 60 employees voted, with 28 
casting ballots for the union and 27 
against. An additional two ballots cast 
for the union were challenged by man- 
agemént with the claim that the two em- 

loyees are watchmen. The union holds 

t these men are janitors, and are 
therefore eligible to be in the bargaining 
unit. 


The union challenged three “no-union” 
votes on the grounds that they were cast 
by supervisors, 








where there are no stockmen. These 
women are thus forced to carry many 
kinds of goods in and out of stockrooms, 
including .¢ven such items as lawn- 
mowers. 


Premium Paid—for Some 


Another company move has been to pay 
a portion of the hospitalization plan pre- 
mium for some of the employees in an 
obvious attempt to divide them. Before 
management learned that the workers 
were organizing, everybody paid his own 
full premium, The union, of course, will 
ask in negotiations that the company 
pay the premiums for all employees. 


Meanwhile, as more and more new 
members sign up every day throughout 
the store, the organizing spirit has 
spread to the office group as well. 


Enthusiastic backing for the Brad- 
shaw employees’ organizing effort has 
come from the entire labor movement 
of the Huntington district. It has already 
been expressed in the appearance of the 
president and vice-president of the Hun- 
tington AFL-CIO Labor Council at the 
labor board hearing May 16 on the un- 
fon’s election petition. Last week a num- 
ber of members of the Int’l Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union local here turned 
out to help distribute copies of The 
RWDSU Record to the Bradshaw people 
as they left the store after work. 


Leaders of the two RWDSU locals here 
—612 and 21—have also been active in 
the campaign, 


Workers Defense League 
Honors Mich. Gov. Williams 


NEW YORK (PAI) — Governor G. 
Mennen Williams of Michigan has been 
awarded the 1958 Clendenin Award by 
the Workers Defense League. 

It was given him in “recognition of 
his distinguished contributions to the 
progress of the people of his state, 
through the protection of labor’s rights, 
the expansion of social welfare and the 
advancement of the rights of minority 
groups.” 
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‘Pitts. Shans Drive eins 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Continued progress is being made at Kaufmann’s de- 
partment store in Local 101’s drive to sign up a number of unorganized depart- 
ments, Business Agent Jack Silvers reported. Meanwhile, he said, a victory was 
racked up at the Frank & Seder store, where the cosmetic department won cov- 
erage by the ‘101’ contract, which covers all other employees. 

A target of the union for many years, the cosmetic department rémained out 
of the union mainly because the manufacturers had exercised complete control 
over the department’s operation, Recently, a change in the manufacturers’ ar- 

ts with the store management left the union free to insist that the 
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“| BROUGHT ALONG SOME FRIENDS THIS YEAR® 








Chi Food Shop 


Strike Looms 


Over Key Sick Benefit Issue 


CHICAGO, Ill.—An unsatisfactory setttlement offer has brought the 
threat of a strike at Kitchen Arts Food, a shop of 150 members, Chicago 
Joint Board Pres. Henry Anderson reported. 


The workers authorized the negotiat- 
ing committee to call a strike if no im- 
provement was made in the offer, which 
was turned down because it failed to 
include a key goal of the workers—sick 
benefits—to fill a major gap in the ex- 
isting welfare plan, - 


Other parts of the company offer are 
5-cent wage boosts now and next year 
in a 2-year pact, holiday and vacation 
improvements and some steps to clear 
up wage inequities. 


Negotiations, led by Anderson, con- 
tinued last week, as The Record went 
to press. 

At Clark Candy, meanwhile, negotia- 
tions continued in an attempt to boost 
a company offer of 5-cent wage in- 
creases. The 100 workers seek 12-cent 
hourly rate hikes. 


Diplomas for 28 


Elsewhere in the Joint Board, 28 
members received diplomas and creden- 
tials as personal service counselors aft- 
er completing a union-sponsored course 
led by Community Welfare Fund staff 
members Larry Keller and Sam Price. 
Included among graduates were Ander- 
son and several other officers of the 
Chicago Joint Board. The certificates 
were presented by Cook County CIO 
Sec.-Treas. Paul Iaccino. 


In a brief falk, Iaccino stressed that 


DECANE I RE Poms rommonneseiem the single most important Job of all 








unionists was political action and edu- 
cation, so that legislation is passed 
which will enable union counselors bet- 
ter to help their fellow members in the 
key area of unemployment insurance. 


Myrtle Riskey Dies; 
' Led Michigan Local 


TRAVERSE CITY, Mich.—Mpyrtle Ris- 
key, a past president of Local 1710, died 
on May 12 at-the age of 60. The mem- 
bers of the local and all who knew hef 
mourned the passing 
of this stalwart fight- 
er for the rights of 
workers, who was 8 
sparkplug of the local 
negotiating commit- 
tee for 10 years a 
well as having served 
in the top post for 
three years. 

Just two years 28% 
during the strike # 
her shop, Chetty 








Myrtle Riskey 
Growers, Myrtle led her co-workers per 
sonally on picket line stints that wef? 
hours long in the hot August sun. Sh? 
will be long remembered for her unflaé- 
ging spirit on that picket line, which sh? 
helped lead to a victorious settlementy} 
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Rexall Pact 
Draws Cheers 
In Atlanta 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Eighty-five ware- 
house workers here, members ‘of 
Local 315, met on May and rati- 
fied by secret ballot an ressive 
new contract with the Rexall Drug 
Company. The settlement is worth 
more than 13 cents an hour in wage 
increases and welfare plan benefits 
during the first year, and calls for 
a wage reopening on June 1, 1959. 
The workers were described as “ex- 
tremely pleased” over the agree- 
ment. ‘ 

The contract renewal provides for the 
following: 

@ Wage increases of 4% plus one cent, 
equal to boosts ranging from 6% to 8 
cents, with most workers getting 744 
cents an hour; 

@ Company-paid health and welfare 
plan coverage worth 6 cents an hour for 
workers and their dependents under the 
RWDSU Welfare -Plan. Prior to the 
new agreement, health and welfare cov- 
erage was shared by both company and 
worker, and cost the employee $6.55 a 
month. 

@ Strict adherence to seniority pro- 
visions and elimination of the possibility 
that a worker might be denied seniority 
on the basis of company defined qualifi- 
cations. 

@ A training program for upgrading 
to new jobs. 

@ Three-week vacations (for workers 
with 15 years of service) for the first 
time. 

The Rexall talks started on May 5.and 
were tough ones, with the company 
claiming this was a- year. An agree- 
ment was finally reached when the union 
cited information in a business publica- 
tion to the effect that business was good 
for this industry and the company, was 
making money. 

Members of the negotiating committee 
included Local 315 Pres. Douglas McRae, 
Carl Adams, Ranell Mathis, Raleigh Por- 
ter and Sid Fernandez, assisted by Int’ 
Rep. Guy Rickinson. Assistant Area Di- 
rector Frank Parker took part in the final 
session. : 


Flection on Way 
At Durham, N.C 
) ets 


DURHAM, N. C.—An election among 
more than 100 employees of four Colonial 
supermarkets here is expected to be held 
in about 90 days, Regional Dir. Irving 
Lebold said after a hearing on the union’s 
petition before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

The RWDSU has had an organizing 
campaign under way in the stores since 
early this year. The company is one of 
the largest food chains in the South. In 
February two employees active in the 
union were fired under false charges, 
and a city-wide boycott was launched 
With the full backing of the united Cen- 
tral Labor Union as a protest against 
this unfair labor practice. 

At the hearing, at which another un- 
jon also appeared and claimed an in- 
terest, the company tried to exclude 35 
Part-time employees from eligibility to 
Yote. The union insisted they be in- 
Cluded in the bargaining unit, and after 
S0me discussion won agreement on this 
point. Thus, all part-timers who worked a 
tofal of 18 weeks between Jan. 1, 1958 
&nd the date of an election will be able 
to vote. 








Wanted -—A Geitnre from Eisenhower 


American Bakery Sales Group 






The South 


Joins RWDSU in North Carolina 


ROCKY MOUNT, N.C.—Nearly 100 salesmen, transport drivers and Thrift Store 
Bakery, largest wholesale bakery in the country, 


workers at the American 


will have the opportunity to vote for representation by the 


RWDSU in a labor board election set for Wednesday, June 25, Regional Dir. Irving Lebold reported. 





MANY. HAPPY RETURNS is the sentiment expressed by RWDSU Sec.-Treas. 


Al Heaps, |., to Int’l Rep. Bill Langston as Heaps congratulates Alabama 

RWDSUer on recent success in organizing campaigns. Latest victory was 

scored at McGough Bakery in Decatur, followed. up by immediate campaign 
to sign up McGough plants in two other cities. 








Dairy Pact in Birmingham Gains 
Raise, Days Off for Salesmen 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Nearly 100 workers at Consolidated Dairy here 
have won a new contract which matches most of the dairy settlements 
made in this area in the past few months and goes some of them a little 


better, Ass’t Area Dir. Frank Parker re- 
ported. 

It took just about two weeks of nego- 
tiations between Local 745 and the com- 
pany to settle on wage boosts of $2 and 
$3 a week for the plant employees, and 
additional paid days off for the retail 
salesmen, as well as a number of other 
improvements in 
working conditions. 
The new contract 
is effective June 15. 
when the current 
pact expires. It will 
run for a year. 

The workers gave 
the terms enth- 
usiastic approval at 
a meeting last Tues- 
day. Leading the 
union. negotiators 
was Int'l Rep. Bill 
Langston and ‘745’ 
Pres. Harry Welch, 
who attended the talks for the first time 
as president of the local. Other com- 
mittee members included J. T. Murphee, 
R. M. Powell, Roscoe Roberts, W. C. Led- 
better and Curtis Shipp. 

Elsewhere in this city negotiations with 
a unit of the H. L. Green variety retail 
chain are making progress, Parker said, 
with agfeement on a number of improve- 
ments in working conditions. 

The current H. L. Green contract, 
which covers 75 employees, expires in 





HARRY WELCH 





WASHINGTON (PAI)—Labor charges that the Eisenhower Administration 
,-is doing little to meet the problems of the recession’ were buttressed by Doris 


Fleeson in her nationally 


column recently. She declared: 


syndicated 
“What (GOP Chairman) Alcorn wants is some contact by the President with 


,MBemployed other tham mere words said here in Washington. He has not yet 
«been able to sell his idea to the guardians of the Presidential portals.” 
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about six weeks. Talks are now concen- 
trated on the workers’ demand for sub- 
stantial wage increases. Leading them 
are Int’l Rep. Langston, Organizer Mar- 
garet Robbins and Shop Steward Sarah 
Limbrick. 


Machinists Resume Talks 
With McDonnell Aircraft 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. (PAI)—A Federal 
mediator has arranged resumption of 
wage talks between representatives of 
15,000 Machinists and officials of Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft Corp. 

The Machinists, members of District 
9 of the International Association of 
Machinists, rejected what union sources 
termed a “final” offer from the com- 
pany. The vote was 2,791 to 2,614. 

The union has been seeking a wage 
increase amounting to 30 cents an hour 
over two years. The old contract expired 
May 4. McDonnell makes fighter air- 
craft for the Navy and Air Force. 








The salesmen, who comprise the largest 
group of workers to yote in the election, 
operate in an area which extends in every 
direction within a radius of about 80 


ployees sell day-old bread in a shop on 
the plant premises. 

The organizing campaign has been un- 
der way for about three months, Lebold 
said, involving Int'l Reps. R. W. Parker 
and Donald Vowell in frequent travel to 
the dozen depots from which the men 
work their area, 


The company has agreed to the elec- 
tion, and indications from top manage- 
ment are that it will maintain an im- 
partial attitude towards, the union. Le- 
bold said assurances were given that if 
on men choose the union in the elec- 

on management will bé ready to n 
tiate a contract. / eas 

The plant employees are members of 
pre American Bakery and Confectionary 

on, a sister union of RWDSU i 
AFL-CIO. ow 


Election Petition Filed 

At a membership meeting on Sunday, 
May 25, @ healthy turnout of the sales- ‘ 
men and other employees ‘decided to file’ 
& petition for election ‘with the labor 
board. They also heard from @ number 
of other RWDSUers who canie to the 
a from as far away as 100 miles 

what membershi 
pane ; p in the RWDSU 

Among this group were Pres, Ed Rob-. 
bins and two other members of Local 
1035 from the Wilmington plant and a 
committee of members including Pres. 
Ed Jacobs of Durham Local 1040, Long 
Meadow Farms. All came to Rocky 
Mount on a Sunday. night at their own 
expense, Lebold said, to urge that the 
American Bakery salesmen here join 
them in the union. | ; 

The election will take place between 
the hours of 2 and § pm, at the plant 
here. Those who work in the widély scat- 
tered depots will vote by registered mail. 
In all cases, Lebold strict 
secrecy of ballots will be observed. 

Some of the benefits of the.recent con- 
tract at Wilmington were cited at the 
Sunday, meeting. The contract provides 
@ package worth between $12 and $15 a 
week over two and a half years, Most 
of the salesmen work on base pay plus 
commissions of 712 percent. Others work 
on a guarantee of $75 a week. 


Enjoy Welfare Benefits 

All are covered by the union’s South- 
eastern States Health and Welfare and 
Pension Plans, for which .the company 
pays between $4.40 and $5.50 a week for 
each employee. 

Health care coverage also extends to 
members’ dependents, Salesmen have the 
right to bid for vacant routes and are 
protected in route splits by: a guarantee 
of regular earnings while the new route 
is built up. 





Slump Hits Buckeye Shops 


SELMA, Ala.—A group of RWDSUers employed at plants of the Buck- 
eye Cotten Co. in a number of southern cities have . been particularly hard 
hit by the recession afflicting the American economy, and they have been 
made more vulnerable by virtue of the government’s farm policy, which 


calls for farmers to 
is 


keep acreage out 
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Strike Victory 





at Savoy 


Spearheads New Contract 
For 200 at 16 Ont. Hotels 


LONDON, Ont.—An impressive strike victory at the Savoy Hotel has 


spearheaded a settlement bringing wage increases and welfare benefits 


to more than 200 members of RWDSU Local 448 employed at 16 hotels in 
London and Sarnia, Int’1 Rep. Walter J. Kensit announced. 

The strike at the Savoy and the subsequent settlement covering all 
16 hotels followed the effective union break-up of the combination of hotel 





Oh, Brother! 


Oh, call my brother back to me! 
I cannot play alone: 
The summer comes with flower 


and bee,— 
Where is my brother gone? 
—F. D. Hemans 
WINDSOR, Ont. — Mankind’s 


hope for extending Brotherhood has 
suffered a rude blow in this. city. 

The two brcthers who operate the 
Brotherhood Stores, an apparel 
Ci.ain, aren’t ready brotherly. In 
negotiations wtih Local 1002 of the 
RWDSJU, one of the brothers reach- 
ed agreement on a contract. The 
other brother refused to sign the 
agreement, and the matter has 
gone to conciliation. 











Victory Ends Year's Strike 
At Canada Vitrified 


ST. THOMAS (CPA)—Just 12 days 
short of a year, the Steelworkers strike 
at Canada Vitrified Products ended with 
a good settlement for the union. Ken 
Levack, union rep, called it a “tremend- 
ous victory over one of Ontario’s most 
ruthless employers.” 

“In expressing our sincere apprecia- 
tion to all unions who donated so gener- 
ously, I can say that our workers emerge 
with a real sense of dignity and 
with a real feeling of gratitude to or- 
ganized labor in this province.” 

The settlement meant 25-30 cents in- 
grease for all workers, off-shift premi- 
ums, 50% payment for hospitalization 
plan and other benefits. 

All strikers are being recalled to work 
before any new employees are hired and 


the company agreed to withdraw all 46 
pending law suits. 


employers aimed at forcing a cheap 
contract settlement on the workers. 

Under the terms of the two-year agree- 
ment all workers who crossed the Savoy 
Hotel picket line to work are fired, and 
all strikers return to work on their reg- 
ular shifts without discrimination. The 
contract provides for a $1 weekly increase 
now and an additional $1 next Feb. 15 
for full-time male employees; q 5-cents 
an hour boost for full-time female em- 
ployees; and 15 cents an hour for all 
part-time heip. 


Key Health Plan Victory 

Also included in the contract-is one 
of the key demands of the workers—full 
company-paid Blue Cross and physician- 
care coverage for their families. In addi- 
tion, the company agreed to pay the full 
cost of $2,000 life insurance and $4,000 
accidental life insurance coverage for the 
workers, and a $40 weekly sick indemnity. 

The employer gang-up was an attempt 
to repeat the pattern of negotiations and 
conciliation of four years ago, when the 
employers in combination faced the un- 
ion in negotiations, and then in concilia- 
tion. This year, however, the workers 
were determined to hold the initiative 
themselves and to bring to bear on each 
employer the total strength of the union. 
Wage increases were a must for these 
workers, whose wages have been steadily 
eaten away by the skyrocketing cost of 
living. 

United Steel Workers District Director 
Harold Rayner acted as intervenor and 
assisted Int’l Rep. Kensit in negotiating 
the settlement, 





STOMPIN’ AT THE SAVOY meant more than a jaz song title ‘hene Local 448 


strikers, who hit the bricke at the Savoy Hotel in London, Ont., 
after a few days won a settlement which will extend to some 200 of their fellow 


last month, and 


members in 16 hotels. See adjacent story for details, 





Dominion Stores Offer Only 
Token; Conciliation Sought 


TORONTO, Ont.—Only token offers have been made by the company 


in contract talks involving some 2,000 workers at Dominion supermarkets ~ 
throughout the province, Int’l Rep. Don Collins reported, and the union ~ 


has applied for conciliation. 


The workers are seeking general 
wage increases ranging*from $12 in the 
Toronto stores to $20 in other cities to 
bring the latter stores in line with high- 
er Toronto rates. 


Also sought is company-paid welfare 
plan coverage for employees’ depend- 
ents, who now get protection only if 
paid for by the worker himself; vaca- 
tion improvements and an additional 
paid holiday. 


All indications, Collins said, are that 
the company is prosperous with new 
stores being opened throughout the prov- 
ince. There is no doubt that the com- 
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Uasnnlatement Still : ‘Alanniagly High’ | 


OTTAWA—Unemployment in Canada, despite improvements announced in 
figures released recently, continues at an alarmingly high level, Claude Jodoin, 
president of the Canadian Labor Congress, declared. 

“The situation, while improving, is by ro means solv 4,” he said. “There is 


a danger that a feeling of complacency may arise from 


.e fractional improve- 


ments that have been recorded. There is still need for the most vigorous action 
by government and employcrs, and for increased consumer purchasing power 
which would provide additional markets and absorb many of those now with- 


out werk. oa 








Injunction Hi ts Picke tline at B. C Store 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—A long anti-union campaign by management of the Sam Yee general store in Chemain- 
us was capped last month by an injunction against Local 535, prohibiting picketing in front of the store. 
It was expected, however, that the writ would be quashed in court hearings, which were scheduled to start 


last week as The Record went to press. 


The store was organized and certified 
when the company began replacjng un- 
iom members with relatives of the own- 
ers and other company officials. The 
members were laid off. Attempts to 
negotiate reinstatement with manage- 
ment were fruitless, and picketing be- 
gan. 


The firm has also applied for decertifi- 
cation on the false claim that the union 


* did not have a majority of the workers 


as members at the time of certification. 


Int’l Rep. Ray Haynes, who led the 
picketline, and two members of the Int'l 
Woodworkers union, who were helping 
out on the line, were named in the in- 
junction. 





Big Increases Recommended 


REGINA (CPA)—A provincial concilia- 
tion. board set up to deal with the dis- 
pute involving 400 employees of the Sas- 
katchewan Anti-Tuberculosis League, 
members of the Sanatorium Employees 
Unien, in a majority report hag recom- 
mended wage increases ranging from 
$17.650°to $54 monthly. 


Pee A 





KEGLERS’ OSCAR goes to champion pin bowling team of RWDSU league in 
Vancouver, B.C, Local 535 Pres. James Mason makes presentation to cap- 
tain Art Lightfoot. Others, |. to r., Bruce Robertson, Barbara jones, Ron 
Richter,-Teena Villebrun. Lightfoot and Robertson also won individual trophies. 








pany is well able to afford the union’s 


demands, he added, 

The union negotiating committee is 
headed by Local 414 Director George 
Spaxman and Collins. 


Windsor Stores 
Ask Wage Cuts; 
Strikes Looming 


WINDSOR, Ont.—RWDSU members 
employed at two department stores in 
this city—the C. H. Smith store and the 
smaller Sam’s—were to meet June § to 
consider strikes following company pro- 
posals for wage cuts, Int’l] Rep. Don Col- 
lins reported. The wage cut demands, 
made in negotiations for contract re- 
newals, were based on company claims 
of serious business losses, 

Collins said the employment situation 
in Windsor is bad and business has 
slumped off, but he disputed the com- 
pany claims as exaggerated, and certain- 
ly not warranting the drastic demands 
for wage cuts. 

C. H. Smith has asked for a § percent 
cut in pay, and Sam’s wants a $3 to $5 
cut. About 200 are employed at C. H. 
Smith, and 10 at Sam’s, 

The workers seek wage increases and 
other benefits, pointing to the increase 
in their living costs. The union has ap- 
plied for conciliation in the hope that 
settlements can be reached without the 
need for strikes. A lengthy strike at C. H. 
Smith took place last summer. 








CLC Asks Investigation 
Of Wages..Prices, Profits 


OTTAWA—Investigation of the wage- 
price-profit relationship in basic indus- 
tries has been proposed by the Canadian 
Labour Congress. Decision to seek such 
an investigation, which would be con- 
ducted in public hearings, was made by 
the CLC’s Executive Council which con- 
sidered resolutions referred to it by the 
national convention held in Winnipeg in 
April. 

This resolution, one of several dealing 
with various aspects of trade and econo- 
mic conditions, specifically named the 
auto, steel and farm implement industries 
as ones “whose pricing policies exert & 
decisive influence on the Canadian 
economy.” 

Resolutions on trade adopted by the 
CLC’s executive called for “the fullest 
possible trade with all countries, con- 
sistent with national security, the pro- 
tection of Canadian workers’ jobs and 
working conditions and the maximum 
processing of raw materials in Canada.” 
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Supreme Court Rulings Theesten Financial Ruin 


By KENNETH L. MEIKLEJOHN 
RWDSU Legislative Representative 


It is not exaggeration to state that the most recent decisions of the 
U. 8. Supreme Court confront the labor movement with a most serious 
threat that could mean financial ruin for many unions. 


On Monday, May 26, 1958, the Supreme Court handed down decisions 
—with Chief Justice Warren and Associate Justice Douglas dissenting, and 
Associate Justice Black not participating—in two cases—U.A,W. v. Russell 
and Machinists v. Gonzalez—which demonstrate that those who would like 
to clip the wings of the Court on the ground that they are carrying the 
august body on too liberal a tack may be cutting off their nose to spite 
their face. 


It is not so much the legal principles and rules which the Supreme 
Court enunciated in these cases that lend significance to these decisions. 
It is the practical application of these principles and rules to the facts 
presented, particularly in the Russell case, which produced, to say the 
least, a very startling result. 


In the Russell case the Court held that an employee who claimed he 
was prevented from working for 4 period of five weeks by picketing strike 
could recover damages against the union amounting to $10,000, There was 
evidence in the record that Russell’s earnings when he was working were 
at the rate of about $100 a week, so that the most he could have earned 
during the five-week period was $500. The other $9,500 in damages award- 
ed him by the jury in the Alabama court that heard the case were what 
are called, in legal parlance, punitive damages against the union, The 
verdict as a whole was twenty times Russell’s possible maximum earnings 
during the five-week period he claimed he was prevented from working 
by virtue of the picketing activities carried on by the U.A.W. Auto Work- 
ers Union. 


Chief Justice Warren also pointed out in his dissent that the activities 
which were the basis for the verdict in the Russell case were also involved 
in 29 additional cases that have been filed against the union. The damages 
Claimed in these cases total $1,500,000, plus undoubtedly large legal ex- 
Penses that will be entailed in defending the suits. The Chief Justice 
warned in his dissent: 


“By reason of vicarious liability for its mentbers’ ill-advised conduct on 
the picket lines; the union is to be subjected to a series of judgments that 
may and probably will reduce it to bankruptcy, or at the very least deprive it 


of the means necessary to perform its role as bargaining agent of the em- 
ployees it represents.” 


This aspect of the Supreme Court’s decision in the Russell case was 
stressed in a statement commenting on the decision which was issued by 
Arthur J. Goldberg, noted labor attorney. Mr. Goldberg pointed out: 


“A further and far-reaching danger to labor unions which the Russell 
and Gonzales cases raise is that a union might once again be held liable in 
damages for the acts of individual strikers, even though such individuals might 
act without the approval or knowledge of their union. This unfortunate effect 
of these cases returns American labor law to the archaic and oppressive stage 
from which it emerged in 1932, when Congress provided in the Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act that unions can be held liable in federal courts for the acts of officers 
and strikers only when unions authorize or ratify the acts of individuals. The 
state courts, as a result of the Russell case, are left free to ignore this principle 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act by penalizing unions regardless of their actual 
knowledge or participation in the acts of strikers.” 


The Congress will shortly have before it for consideration various 
legislative proposals dealing with administratitve practices and financial 
transactions on the part of labor unions and employers. As a result of 
the Supreme Court’s decisions in the Russell and Gonzales cases, one of 
the most important problems that ought to be considered is legislation to 
protect unions from the types of verdicts in damage suits, varying as they 
will from state to state in each of the 48 States, which were sustained in 
these cases. . 


Congress never intended permitting state courts to act in labor mat- 
ters affecting interstate commerce. As Mr. Goldberg observed in his state- 
ment: 


“The unmistakable purpose of Congress in enacting the National Labor 
Relations Act was to replace the conflicting laws of the states with a single, 
uniform and-exclusive federal policy to which all unions and employers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce would be subject. The effect of the Russell and 
Gonzales cases is to frustrate this clear Congressional mandate by giving the 
state courts an opportunity to undermirie federal policy by emptying the 
treasuries of unions which exercise the right to strike.” 


The realities of economic strife between unions and management in 
many parts of the country, and the need for “a single, uniform and ex- 
clusive federal policy to which all unions and employers engaged in inter- 
state commerce would be subject,” as pointed out by Mr. Goldberg, re- 
quire prompt action by the Congress to relieve the labor movement from 
the threat to its very existence which is posed by these decisions. 


| 











BF sci statements are technical, and often 
quite tricky, documents, There are Many ways 
a company can adjust them to get across the 
point it wants to make. Many cautions must 
- therefore be borne in mind in examining them 
for collective bargaining purposes, 


If a company claims inability to pay, a union 
may have to look at its books to see if they of- 
fer ground for such a claim. Some of the gen- 
eral points to take into account in doing this 
are discussed in the following paragraphs. 


Union representatives should not consider the 
following comments as sufficient to arm them 
to debate financial statements with a manage- 
ment official or accountant. They should be 
aware that, unless they are experienced in 
evaluating company finances,,it is easy for @ 
company to steer them away from the main 
financial points and to muddy the picture with 
complicated explanations of its bookkeeping 
practices. 


It is usually not enough merely to hire an 
accountant to examine the books, because he 
may only certify that the books are “correct” 
or that “proper accounting procedures” were 
used, or he may end up having the union de- 
bating accounting techniques rather than the 
merits of a wage increase. 


Only Selected Facts Shown 


The typical published financial statement is 
a highly condensed or summarized statement 
which masks many of the distinctions mean- 
ingful for bargaining purposes. It fails to give 
breakdowns on various costs and other data 
often needed for sensible evaluation, for ex- 
ample, on productivity, unit labor costs, and 
the role wage increases might play in the com- 
pany’s operations, 

Companies which are privately owned or 
otherwise not obligated to publish financial 
statements, often simply select certain figures 
they want to make public, while withholding 

other data. 

* ‘Phe typical financial statement summarizes 
business experience in a past period. It is pre- 
pared, not to evaluate future, business, but to 
show the current and past financial status of 
a company. 

Even if a company does not seek to deceive 
a union, the normal] financial statement is in- 
adequate for bargaining purposes simply be- 
cause it is not prepared with collective bargain- 
ing needs in mind, 


You cannot find fram last year’s financial 
@ 10 


ene 


In these days of recession company negotiators frequently cite the downturn in business as 
a reason for denying just raises sought by unions. Often the company’s financial statement is 
cited as evidence of its inability to raise wages. The AFL-CIO Research Department in a recent 
“Collective Bargaining Report” warns that company financial statements can be technical docu- : 
ments and gives us some tips on how to recognize profits not shown in the profit column. A 
copy of the full report may be obtained from AFL-CIO Research Dept., 815 16th St. N.W., Wash- 


ington 6, D. C. Here are excerpts. 


statement the éffect of a wage increase in the 
coming year. Some management negotiators try 
to measure the effect of a wage increase simply 
by substracting from last year’s profits the 
amount of a proposed wage increase. 


They would say, for example, “If the union’s 
proposed 15-cent hourly increase had been in 
effect last year, it would have wiped out nearly 
all our profit.” This is an unrealistic statement. 


It is the improvements the company can 
make, and not last year’s experience as reflect- 
ed in accounting records, which will determine 
the coming year’s profits. This is evident from 
the fact that companies regularly make chaims 
that their profits will be wiped out by a wage 
increase, finally agree on wage increases, and 
then do adjust to operate profitably. 


Profits are considered a key yardstick of how 
well a company is doing. But announced profit 
figures cannot always be accepted unquestion- 
ingly. 


There are many ways in which profits can 
be juggled or understated. And profits may not 
even be the proper measure of a company’s 
soundness. 


Profits Can Be Understated 


Profitability can be understated because (1) 
financial policies and/or the choice of account- 
ing methods can significantly alter the amount 
of reported profits, (2) temporary or nonrecur- 
ring expenses can affect a year’s operating 
profit figures, and (3) some companies are not 
run merely to make a profit. 


Consider first the matter of financial policies 


- and reporting methods which understate profits, 


They may not necessarily be dishonest or im- 
proper. They may be entirely warranted in 
terms of acceptable accounting practices or for 
certain special purposes, but they may not show 
the picture most pertinent for bargaining needs, 


Some brief examples: (1) Depreciation policy 
may greatly affect the profit figures. If new 
plant and equipment are being depreciated very 





quickly, the “expense” figure on the books is 
enlarged and the current profit figure cor- 
respondingly reduced. 


(2) A company may list some income in the 
profit column or divert it to another category 
on the books. Thus, it may put an unnecessarily 
large amount of income into reserves or “con- 
tingency” funds for various purposes rather 
than into the profit total. 


(3) Some expenditures may be classed as cur- 
rent operating expenses when ip fact they 
should or could be spread over a number of 
years. Large expenses for “maintenance and 
repairs” or development of a new product, for 
instance, may be charged against one year’s 
profits instead of being amortized over several 
years. 


Extraordinary Expenses Affect Figures 


Nonrecurring or extraordinary expenses can 
also sharply affect profit figures in any one 
year, even though the company’s actual opera- 
tions account for 4s much of a profit as ever. 


The profit totals may not provide an accurate 
picture of a company’s soundness for other rea- 
sons too. 


This is especially true, for example, of some 
smaller companies which are largely owned by 
one person or family, with the owners thriving 
even though the company’s books show only a 
small profit. This is the case where the own- 
ers benefit, not by collecting large profits or 
dividends, but in the form of liberal salaries 
and expense accounts or through having many 
members of the family on the payroll, 


The profit total also has little significance in 
the case of some subsidiary companies which 
accept contracts from their parent company on 
pretty nearly a cost basis and so make little 
profit. The profit in this type of situation 1s 
made by the parent firm. Or the reverse is some- 
times true: profit are funneled to the sub- 
sidiaries, with the parent firm showing rela- 
tively little profit. 
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_ June 8, 1958 


SENATOR DOUGLAS WARNS 


CUT TAXES NOW 


As the Eisenhower Administration and the Congress alternately look 
with hope and then gloom on the state of the national economy, a strong, 
knowledgeable voice on Capitol Hill is striving to alert the nation to 
some of the economic facts of life. 


Sometimes from the Senate floor, sometimes in committee hearings, 
frequently in public speeches throughout the nation, big, white-thatched 
Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Ill.) is reciting economic fact, economic history, 
and urging economic programs to combat what he calls “this very seri- 
Ous economig recession.” 


Douglas was elected to the Senate in 1948. He came to Washington 
as one of the nation’s most respected economists. He’s what the boys in 
the back room call a first class “pro.” In 1920 he first joined the econom- 
ics faculty of the University of Chicago. His work, however, has taken 
him far beyond the ivy walls. He drafted the first Illinois old age pension 
act, and helped to draft the Illinois unemployment insurance law. When 
the late President Franklin D.-Roosevelt was governor of New York he 
advised him on social security problems. His books on the American eco- 
nomic system, on wage problems and banking had growing impact on 
other economists, 


In 1947, following his return from combat service with the Marine 
Corps, Douglas received the highest honor for a man in his field: he was 
elected president of the American Economic Association. A year later he 
was elected to the United States Senate. 


In the Senate, Douglas is a member of three key committees which 
keep their fingers on-the pulse of the nation’s economy: Banking and 
Currency, Finance, and the Joint House-Senate Economic Committee. 


Recession Deeper, More Serious 


The other day Douglas rose on the floor of the Senate and made an- 
other in his series of major speeches on the economic situation. Much 
as a professor lecturing his students, he warned his colleagues that this 
downturn “is deeper and more serious than either of the other two post- 
war recéssions” and added that “less had been done by the administra- 
tion to stop it” than the other slumps. 


“Some will say that such dour statements about the seriousness of 
the recession are merely those of confirmed prophets of doom and gloom,” 
he declared. “But this truth can be shown by objective facts which even 
the most blatant optimists cannot deny.” 

Douglas pointed to three important areas of economic activity and 
recited what he termed the “objective facts:” 

The Big Drop in the Index of Industrial Production—Douglas noted 
a drop of 13 percent in eight months and said it “indicates that there is 
a most serious and dangerous situation.” 

“The huge decline in industrial production,” he added, “the opera- 
tion of the steel industry at below 50 percent of capacity, the great de- 


- cline in auto sales and production, and the falling off of carloadings and 


Other less general indicators are causés for very serious concern and 
should have led to far more vigorous action much before this very late 
date.” 

_ The Great Rise in Unemployment—The 5.1 million fully unemployed, 
he said “compares with only 2.6 million fully unemployed at the begin- 
ning of the recession in August of 1957.” Douglas added that when you 





Senate’s Top Economist Presses Anti-Recession Program 


take = consideration part-time workers unemployment has risen 150 
percent. 


Spokesmen for the Administration, Douglas declared, have always 
put the best possible interpretation on the figures. Actually, on a season- 
ally adjusted basis, unemployment increases continue unabated. 


Business Plans for Investment—“The principal reason why this re- 
cession is potentially more dangerous than either the 1948-49 recession 
or the 1953-54 recession is that this one appears to be a classical capital- 
goods recession, whereas the other two postwar recessions were largely 
inventory recessions,” he said. 


“The difference is that in a capital-goods recession business fails 
to invest in plant and equipment, downward cumulative forces are set - 
in motion, and once these forces are set in motion they tend to progress 
more in geometric than in merely arithmetic proportions. Small changes 
in investment can lead to very great changes in the overall economy, 
particularly in income and employment.” 


Douglas added that with the danger that these “declines will snow- 
ball or avalanche” the “time to walt and see has ended—indeed, it ended 
some time ago.” 


Other Economic Indicators—Whereas, Douglas feels, production, un- 
employment and investment are the “most important indicators of eco- 
nomic activity” he noted that most other indicators showed a downward 
trend, too. 


The gross national product continues to drop, so have corporate 
profits and personal income. 


“ “While there are those who are saying that things are getting worse 
at a slower rate,” Douglas says “or that the recession is bottoming out, 
or that we may see an upward turn in the fall, the facts do not yet show 
any of these things to be true, Even if it were true that we are now de- 
clining at a slower rate, or that we had bottomed out, or that we could 
count on some upturn in the fall, we should still act and act decisively 
to step this recession and to bring a decisive upturn in economic activity.” 


Tax Cut Is the Answer 


What does Douglas propose? : 

Aside from increasing unemployment benefits, the quickest and most 
effective way to act is a tax cut which would go primarily to those in the 
middle and lower income groups. He also favors an excise tax cut. 


“A tax cut to lower income and middle income groups would increase 
purchasing power and therefore would stimulate demand, production, 
employment and investment. A repeal or reduction of the excise taxes 
would serve to lower prices, which would also stimulate and would re- 
move any possible question that a tax cut would be inflationary.” 


It is interesting to note that in the 1954 recession Douglas opposed 
a tax cut because he did not feel it was timely and he considered the 
proposed reduction inequitable. 


Now he is asking for a $6 billion tax cut which he says would have a 
“multiplier effect.” He means that in providing such a decrease to lower 
and middle income groups, 75 percent would go into purchasing power 
and eventually increase the gross national product by some $18 billion. 


These are some of the economic lessons the professor is telling the 
Congress, the Administration and the American people. 









Made up chiefly of RWDSU members, this is women’s activity division of COPE, Wyandotte County, Kansas. Fourth from left is 
RWDSver Anna Bowdre, division chairlady. 


Cherchez la Femme — RWDSUers Do Bang-Up Job in Kansas 


There was a time, not too many years 
ago, when it was a generally accepted truth 
that the woman’s place was in the home 
—and only in the home. Modern American 
women—among the members of the 
RWDSU— are pfoving that while a wo- 
man belongs to the home her abilities are 
very much appreciated by worthwhile ins- 
titutions; that she can contribute a great 
deal outside the home to the progress and 
welfare of the nation. 


In Kansas City, women members of Local 
184L, union of the big Sunshine Biscuit 
plant’s employees, have been working hard 
for the AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education, and doing a pretty fine job 
of it. 


Under the leadership of Anna Bowdre, 
chairwoman for the women’s activity div- 
ision of COPE for Wyandotte County, they 
operate in five committees: education; 
registration and get out the vote; farm 
labor; clergy and educators; and purchas- 
ing power. Their main job is to check the 
cards of union members for registration 
purposes and to get every unionist to re- 
gister. This calls for typing, telephoning, 
filing, and house-to-house canvassing, 
particularly during an election. They even 
do some baby sitting so that parents can 
get out to register and vote. 


Comparing notes on pregress of registration are, 1. to r., Ida Morche, education committee chairwoman, 
RWDSU’s Anna Bowdre, WAD Chairlady, and Edith Marxen, register and get-out-the-vote chairwoman. 


Then there is the job of approaching 
various community groups and explaining 
to them labor’s position on political issues, 
Right now the big issue in Kansas is a 
referendum vote on the “Right-to-Work” 
bill. With the bailot scheduled for Novem- 
ber 4 of this year, these gals are right in 
there pitching away to help defeat this 
enemy of labor. And, convincing as women 
are, they are proving to be a valuable 
weapon in the fight. 


Most of the members of the Wyandotte 
County women’s COPE committee belong 
to Local 184L. There are some members, 
however, who belong to other locals. To- 
gether they are putting in operation for 
COPE the same talents which make for , 
efficiently run homes and families, which Members of Wyandotte County COPE committee sort and file unionists’ cards by wards and precincts 
are the trade-marks of woman. im preparation for registration drive to defeat “Right-to-Work” bill in November. 
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By ALBERT WHITEHOUSE 
Director, Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO 


Late in the fall of 1953, RCA advertised a 
“TV Eye” for under $1,000. Within 17 months 
80 companies in New York alone were using 
this closed-circut device as a means of secretly 
watching every sneeze of their employees. 


Today, it is almost impossible to tell how 
many private firms have hidden TV screens, 
tape recorders and “bugs’—all used to keep 
constant tabs on their workers. 


Such electronic surveillance has become sym- 
bollic of a growing trend among many Ameri- 
tans to get the inside dope on their fellow citi- 
zens. Whether this trend has been caused by 
an urge to imitate Congress’ growing interest 
in investigations or by a transfer of cold war 
suspicions into corresponding private suspi- 
cions, “snooping” has become more than a fad. 


And with this snooping—regardless of who 
calls for it and whatever its purpose—has come 
a dangerous infringement upon our civil lib- 
erties. 


The sanctity of a man’s home, his right to 
privacy, and his right to be left alone are in 
serious jeopardy. These rights—once termed by 
Supreme Court Justice Brandeis as the “most 
comprehensive of rights and the rights most 
valued by civilized man”—are slowly but surely 
being lost in the shadow of a new and ill-advis- 
ed doctrine which proclaims that there is also 

a “right\to pry.” 

‘Prying’ Is Illegal 

That there is no legal validity to this “right 
to pry” theory is evident to any reader of our 
Constitution or Congressional legislation in this 
area. The Fourth Amendment to the “Bill of 
Rights” guarantees “the right of the people to 
be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and seiz- 
wea 


Section 605 of the Federal Communications 
Act of 1934—enacted long before wiretapping 
became a legal cause celebre—is even more spe- 
cific. This section states: 


“ . . .No person being authorized by the 
sender shall intercept any communication and 
divulge or publish the existence, contents, sub- 
stance, purport, effect, or meaning of such in- 
tercepted communication to any person... .” 


Although many attempts have been made to 
amend Section 605, no changes have been 
enacted. On the contrary, the Supreme Court 
has consistently ruled that this section means 
just what it says and must be upheld. 


Despite the rulings of the Court and the in- 
tent of our national legislators, law enforce- 
ment agencies in some cities and states—as 
well as the FBI—have persistently tapped tele- 


the 
dirty business 
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phones and often used secret microphones as a 
normal part of their investigations. 


Since the federal and state governments use 
these devices knowing that they violate public 
policy, violation has become commonplace—by 
blackmailers, privafe eyes, racketeers and by 
policemen as well. 


Just as some employers have seen the “bene- 
fits” to be gained by listening in and secretly 
observing their employees, blackmailers have 
discovered a potential goldmine, private detec- 
tives a new field of endeavor, and even major 
political parties have found ways of “protecting 
their interests.” 


The “right-to-pry” obsession received one 
of its greatest boosts during the height of Mc- 
Carthyism. Private industry was quick to fol- 
low the leader. “Security investigators” became 
a Standard part of administrative personnel 
and former FBI agents found themselves much 
in demand. Typical of these ex-FBI men was 
Alfred Toughy, who became “chief of investi- 
gation” for Republic Aviation. At one time 
Toughy admitted firing 250 Republic workers 
within a year although “only 15 of them [were] 
known Communists.” 


Moral Questions Disregarded 


The security investigators were never both- 
ered by moral questions. Their job was to make 
a record and justify their existence. The ad- 
vance of electronic technology was a perfect 
tool for their trade. 


The growth of such tactics has in fact be- 
come so widespread that the electronic sur- 
veillance industry is now an accepted past of 
America’s business world. In addition, private 
investigations are so much in demand that over 
5,000 private detective agencies now provide 
employment for better than 150,000 persons 
and take in more than $250 million annually. 
In 1945, there were only 10 such agencies in 
New York City; by 1955 this number had mush- 
roomed to 450. 


Nor are the blackmailer and the private eye 
the only ones to realize the potential of record- 
ings for possible future use. A glaring example 
of “bugging” and wiretapping for the sole pur- 
pose of eavesdropping was revealed late last 
year when the New York Transit Authority ad- 
mitted recording conversations and phone calls 
made in the headquarters of an independent 
subway union then involved in a labor dispute 
with the city. 

























New York newspapers revealed that not only 
was the headquarters of the Motormen’s Bene- 
volent Association “tapped,” but hidden micro- 
phones were used to divulge the details of an 
MBA membership meeting. 


While New York Mayor Robert Wagner and 
other responsible officials were “shocked” at 
these revelations and prohibited any similar 
future tactics, no punitive action could be tak- 
en against the Transit Authority. A New York 
law passed in 1957 outlaws the use of “bugs” 
by anyone except a police officer investigating 
a crime, but does not necessitate prior court 
consent. The TA, therefore, was acting 1 
according to the state, if not the nation, by 
calling upon the police to install its “bugging” 
equipment. 


* ¢ . 


History shows that under a totalitarian form 
of government, the dictator—whether he be 
an Adolf Hitler or a Joseph Stalin—must have 
his secret internal police force to keep firm 
control over the people. 


Here in America, however, we have many dif- 
ferent police forces—federal, state, county and 
municipal in addition to private investigators— 
not to control the people, but to help adminis- 
ter the laws the people have enacted. 


Today, these laws are threatened as investi- 
gators investigate the investigator who inves- 
tigated another investigator, ad infinitum. If 
this wholesale use of wiretapping and “bug- 
ging” is not stopped, our Constitutional rights 
will almost certainly rot and decay. 


A Dirty Business 


Wiretapping and “bugging” are, indeed, part 
of a “dirty business.” To me, the “beep” of a 
monitored telephone call is symbolic of the po- 
lice state. The playback of a tape revealing 
supposedly private conversation is morally re- 
pugnant and contrary to America’s much-her- 
alded freedoms. 


The era of McCarthyism is now past. Unfor- 
tunately, the eavesdropping and secret snoop- 
ing it condoned and in fact praised, is still 
with us. 


It is time that the executive and legislative 
branches of our government follow the path 
clearly laid out by the Constitution and the Su- 
preme Court. This must be done, not by intro- 
ducing and supporting measures aimed at cir- 
cumventing judicial decisions, but by proposing 
and enacting laws that will give true protection 
to our traditional civil liberties. 


Only the elimination of electronic surveil- 
lance, whether it be by wiretap, “bug,” or simi- 
lar device, will return to the American people 
their cherished privacy and their right to be 
left alone. 








ot Those Low.Bydget Blues! 
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By JANE GOODSELL 


I am sure that it is possible to live within one’s means providing you 
have an income of at least $50,000 a year and yours is the type of family 


|" . that prefers tuna fish medley to sirloin steak. 


Since our family does not futfill either requirement (our routine 
economies consist of saving string and not buying olives), we sometimes 
run into a little trouble. When this happens, we talk about it. 

Well, “talk” isn’t exactly an accurate word. What we really do is shout 
about it. My husband shouts at me, and I shout at him, and we both shout 
at the children, who shout back at us. 


) o\ 
ees s 

After a half hour or so of denunciation (“I wouldn’t call two Bru- 
beck albums in one month exactly a basic essential of life!”) and self- 
righteous defense (“What’s so terrible about buying a pair of shoes?” You 
don’t expect me to go barefoot, do you?”), one of us makes a superhuman 
effort to calm down. 

Since the children and I can stay excited indefinitely, it is usually 
my husband who announces, “This isn’t getting us any place.” 

What we must do, he explains in a carefully controlled voice, is stop 
throwing money around as though it grew on trees. There are, he adds, 
certain fixed items in our budget which can’t be changed, but we can 
curb our extravagances. ; 


I helpfully enter into the new spirit of cooperation by not asking “What 
budget?” Instead I volunteer the information that “A penny saved is a 











, penny earned.” 


The children nod seriously, and ask if we would like them to quit 
school and get jobs. Five minutes later they are reminding us that we 
haven’t paid them their allowances.’ How can they save their money if 
we won’t give them any to save? 

During the next two days I not only save string, but also wrapping 
paper, bacon fat and the water in which vegetables were cooked. I write 
grocery lists on the backs of used envelopes. My favorite brand of hosiery 
is on sale (three: pairs for $3.87) and I don’t buy any. 

The children pitch in by making a special trip downtown to return 
their library books before they are overdue. They are very proud of them- 
selves because they saved 18 cents. We are proud of them, and nobody 
mentions the cost of two round trips on the bus and a couple of banana 
splits. 





At dinner, built around root vegetables and thrifty main-dish casse- 
roles, we discuss money. My husband regales us with an account of the 
skimpy lunch he ate, and eyes his rice and salmon loaf with a tight-lipped 
look. The children talk about their friends’ new clothes, and I slap a 
dessert of stewed prunes on the table. 

I spend the evening morosely reading newspaper ads, which are filled 
with once-in-a-lifetime opportunities for saving money. Not taking ad- 
vantage of them makes me feel extravagant and depressed. I sigh deeply. 

My husband opens the door of the refrigerator for the fourth time 
that evening, slams it shut and curses. 

Five minutes later he is saying, “Okay, okay:, I’m sorry I used that 
word in front of the children, but why in...” 

“There is too something to eat!” I shout. “There’s plenty of leftover 
casserole, and besides you were the one...” 

He uses the same word again. 

The next night we go out to dinner, explaining to ourselves that it’s 
less expensive than nervous breakdowns, and anyway we deserve a treat, 
considering all the money we saved during the past week. 

The following week we go back to saving string and not buying olives. 


OG 
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Termite Season Is Here; 
Tips to Home Owners 
On Fighting These Pest 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS ° 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


When the warm days of Spring and Summer arrive, any 
homeowner may be shocked to see swarms.-of flying insects arise 
inside his house. These may be merely “flying ants,” or they may 


be the dreaded termites that cause much damage to houses in te 
most parts of the U. S. 
If you have termites you may be in for an expensive bill unless you he 


know some straight facts. Even the fees charged by reliable exterminators 
are big. It’s not unusual for homeowners to fork over $300 to $600 for 
termite-eradication jobs, or pay $30 or more each year to have a man come 
once a year to apply chemicals. Termite jobs have been known to run into on 
thousands of dollars. * 


If you get into the hands of one of the unethical outfits in the ex- 
terminating business, you may pay a high fee and get only slipshod, un- 
satisfactory work. The sharpshooters are known for their fast talk, high- vel 
pressure attempts to get your name on a contract quickly, and a succes- 
sion of new addresses, warns Dr. John Schmitt, Rutgers University en- 
tomologist. 





4 

Many people who bought new houses in recent years think termites rec 

are found only in old buildings. Some already have been disillusioned. Lo 
Their own houses have been attacked. More are going to learn the hard ‘ 
and costly way about the wide prevalence of these destructive wood-eating th 
insects unless they take precautions beforehand, It’s in the fourth year gor 


of a house’s existence that termites often give signs that they are shar- 
ing your residence with you. 


Metal Shields Protect Homes 


The fact is, many new houses are built carelessly so they invite 
termites. Builders could provide an effective metal shield at a cost of about 
$60-$75, and avoid certain bad construction habits. One of the most 
dangerous is the concrete-topped terrace filled with earth. Dr. Schmitt 
points out that often the earth fill under the coner\e contains scrap wood 
and lath. This is a cordial invitation for termites to come live there, 


Often dirt fill is banked closely around the exterior siding or shingles. 
Framing lumber and posts even may extend into the ground, All exterior 
woodwork should be at least six inches from the earth. 


Many postwar houses have been built on concrete slabs, with heat- 
ing coils in the floor. Slab houses are not termite proof. On the contrary, 
says Dr, Schmitt, termites have several ways to get in. One is at the ex- 
pansion joints at the edges of the slab. Also, wood stakes may have been 
used to support the heating pipes in the floor. Furthermore, the heated 
slab provides a nice warm all-year climate for termites where they can 
multiply. 

Houses with partial basements built over skimpy crawl spaces also 
provide all-year warm earth for termites. Such craw] spaces need to be 
ventilated. 


If a swarm of flying insects has risen inside your house, you’l] prob- 
ably have observed it. It’s not hard to tell termites, Flying ants have 
“pinched-in” waists. Termites have the “chemise look”—thick, almost 
straight bodies. Both ants and termites have two sets of wings, If the 
two sets are almost the same length, you’ve got termites. You also can 
send specimens to verify whether they aré termites to the Entomology De- 
partment at'your State University, or to the Division of Insect Indentifica- 
tion, Agriculture Research Service, Washington 25, D. C. 


Even if you haven’t seen termites swarming, watch for discarded wings 
in or near the house and basement. If you know termites have attacked 
neighboring homes, check your own by testing, with an ice pick or sharp 
knife, beams in the basement around the perimeter of the house, the bot- 
tom row of exterior posts and frames. Especially test the basement timbers 
resting on the foundation. 

Infested wood may seem all right on the outside but be almost hollow 
when you tap it and your knife will go right into it. 

Watch for the appearance of narrow mud tunnels on the exterior 
foundation walls. Termites construct these tubes to get back to the soil 
for the moisture they need to survive. But destroying the tunnels is no 
complete assurance of getting rid of the termites. 


After the House Is Built 


After a house is built, it’s difficult and expensive to put in a proper 
metal shield. This needs to be non-corrosive metal and has to provide an 
unbroken barrier between house and ground, Preferably, you should have 
at least six inches of concrete and then a metal shield between the earth 
and wood. Any pipe extending from wood to the ground also needs to be 
shielded. It’s desirable that the last step of basement stairs should be 
concrete. ; 

A chemical barrier is easier than a metal shield. You dig a narrow 
trench eight inches deep all around the house next to the foundation and 
distribute soil poison in the trench. Cover up the poison with some soil 
and distribute additional soil poison. Then fill up the rest of the trench. 
If the soil is clayey or dense, the trench should be dug two feet deep. 

The U. S. Agriculture Department has suggested a five percent solu- 
tion of DDT in No. 2 fuel oil, as giving at least five years protection. How- 
ever, fuel oil can harm foundation shrubbery. A water-emulsion chlordane, 
DDT of Dieldrin won’t harm plant life. Dieldrin and chlordane are most 
widely used nowdays by professional exterminators. Dieldrin is most power- 
ful. These poisons may last a number of years, but it’s safest to renew 
them every couple of years. 

Some exterminators give a five-year guarantee. Others guarantee for 
a year, but extend the guarantee to five years if you subscribe to an in- 
spection service which costs $6 to $15 a year. Exterminators who give the — 
straight five-year guarantee, are more likely to do a more careful job in 
the first place because they’ve stuck their necks out. 

Two booklets which may be helpful are Decay and Termite Damage 
in Heuses, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1993 (10 cents) and Subterranean Ter- 
mites and Their Control, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1991 (15 cents) available 
from Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- §: 
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Close-Mouthed Horse 


“How did you lose the fingers on your right hand?” 

“I put ’em in a horse’s mouth to see how many 
teeth he had.” ‘ 

“Then what happened?” 

“He was curious too, so he closed his mouth to see 
how-many fingers I had.” 
_ 7 
Painless Dentist? 

There will never be a painless dentist, until we find 
one who’s free. 


Money Talks 

We do not live by bread alone—but dough plays a 

very important part. 
* + 7 
Boom Lowered 

A poll taker asked an old Texan if he thought the 
recession would have major political influence in the 
Lone Star State. 

“Son, we don’t have a recession down here,” replied 
the oldster, “though our boom is worse’n it’s been in a 
good while.” 


Highton vide “te @ 


Togetherness 


A father was trying to read his Sunday newspaper 
in peace. His seven-year-old son interrupted con- 
stantly. To keep the son occupied, the father cut out 
a map of the United States from the paper, scissored 
it into a jig jaw puzzle of many pieces and gave it 
to his son to’ reassemble. 

To his surprise, the son returned in a few minutes 
with the map put together perfectly. 

“How did you do it so fast, son?” 

“It was easy, Dad. There was a photo of two'men 
on the other side of the map. When I put the men 
together, the country came together too.” 


Wrong Darling 

“Hello, darling,” a business man said over the 
phone. “Would it be allright if I brought a couple of 
clients home for dinner tonight?” 

“Certainly, dear,” was the honied reply. “I’d love 
to have them.” 

“I’m sorry,” apologized the business man, “I must 
have the wrong number.” 











Mac an’ Tosh 


Poor Fish 

A couple of old cronies in a small town were fish- 
ing enthusiasts, and one afternoon while fishing the 
local river, to make matters more interesting, agreed 
that the first man who made the first catch should 
buy a drink. 

Minutes later one of them drew his friend’s atten- 
tion to the fact that he had a bite. Seconds later he 
pulled in a fish. It was a poor catch, but the man 
kept his word and poured drinks from his bottle. 

“Well, ,»” said the friend, wiping his lips, “I 
think I'll t my hook now.” 


Floating In Space 


The best place to see satellites is at an office party 
where the boss is host. . 


Definitions 
Courtship: Period during which the girl decides 
whether or not she can do better. 
Bigamist: A man who takes one too many. 
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/Xou MUST BE KIDDING | 
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bARSTE... CHECK HIS PULSE... 
LANYIR... CHECK HIS HEART... 
AON CHECK HIS CREDIT... 
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MI DONT KNOW WHY \P ov on! 


MEN ARE SO DIO IT _|| WITH OTHER. 
INCONSIDERATE, \ FORGET| | MEN? I DIONT 
FORGETTING THEIR ) AGAIN || FORGET! T... 


WIVES BIRTHDAYS 
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HA! T WAS JUST 








THANK] [ BUT YOU STILL | “ 
BIRTHDAY ISN'T UNTIL 
NEXT MONTH, $0 FORK 
OVER ANOTHER TEN! 
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BETTER FROM THE REAR: 
Vikki Dugan, in MGM's ‘‘Tun- 
nel of Love,’’ demonstrated her 
theory that the back view is 
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‘T DID YOU LEARN 
ALOT IN SCHOOL 
THIS YEAR, PETER? 







Z THINK 50, BUT ) 
MY MOM AND DAD 
DON'T ! 



























‘CAUSE THEY'RE 
MAKING ME GO BACK 
AGAIN NEXT YEAR / 


-————- 

















better, Judge for yourself. 
























Here she is, RWDSUers ... the pert, pretty miss 
whom you voted Miss Union Queen of 1958. By 
winning a clear plurality of the more than 1,200 
votes that swamped the Record’s office, 19-year- 
old Anita McKay of Chicago won the title of Union 
Queen. She is a member of Local 291, works as 
a cashier at the Howard Clothts store in the Windy 
City. Five-feet-two inches tall, Anita weighs 110, 
has light brown hair, hazel eyes and a real nice 
smile. She tapes in at 34-22-34. ; 


Miss McKay will be crowned at the RWDSU 
convention in Chicago this week, and receive a 
host of prizes and gifts. Delegates will have an 
opportunity to see her in person during conven- 
tion sessions and at the convention banquet. Miss 
McKay received 342 votes to win the Union Queen 
title. Lovely runners-up were Carol Plumb of 
New York, a member of Local 1-S, with 257 votes; 
and Evelyn Swearingen of Cincinnati, a member of 
Local 258, with 251 votes. Doris Gresdal of Local 
454 in Regina, Sask., drew 202 votes; and Johan- 
na Karwath of District 65 in New York, 2.J votes. 





Supreme Court Rulings Pose 


Dire New Threat to Unions 





